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or blame. It is more likely to take place as a philosophic classic than 
any other writing of our day. A critic who should attempt to 
appraise it, would probably give one more illustration of the 
sterility of criticism compared with the productiveness of creative 
genius. Even those who dislike pragmatism can hardly fail to find 
much of profit in the exhibition of Mr. James's instinct for concrete 
facts and the breadth of his sympathies, and his illuminating in- 
sights. Unreserved frankness, lucid imagination, varied contacts 
with life digested into summary and trenchant conclusions, keen 
perceptions of human nature in the concrete, a constant sense of the 
subordination of philosophy to life, capacity to put things into 
an English which projects ideas as if bodily into space till they 
are solid things to walk around and survey from different sides— 
these things are not so common in philosophy that they may not 
smell sweet even by the name of pragmatism. 

As for the thing pragmatism, moreover, Mr. James has per- 
formed so uniquely the composing of different elements into a single 
pictorial or artistic whole, that it is probable that progress in the 
immediate future will come from a more analytic clearing up and 
development of these independent elements. It will then be possible 
to pass upon their differential traits, and the possibility of their 
consistent, logical combination. After a period of pools and mergers, 
the tendency is to return to the advantages of individual effort and 
responsibility. Possibly "pragmatism" as a holding company for 
allied, yet separate interests and problems, might be dissolved and 
revert to its original constituents. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia Univebsity. 



DISCUSSION 
THE PRAGMATIC YAH OF MR. SCHILLER 

THE quarrel of pragmatism with idealism appears to center in a 
denial of the absolute. By "absolute" the pragmatist ap- 
parently intends not merely the all-comprehensive absolute, but all 
aspects of human experience which are ultimately inevitable or in- 
superable. In contrast with an absolute view of either the form or 
content of human experience, the pragmatist advances the principle 
of the "plasticity" or the "malleability" of all the items of experi- 
ence. 

By way of approach to a consideration of the pragmatic resolu- 
tion of the apparently objective into that which is non-objective, we 
may note that pragmatism, despite its repudiation of the objective 
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as such, of the absolute in general, admits an objective and absolute 
aspect of contemporary experience. For Professor James 1 differ- 
entiates reality into three parts; and of these, "the second part of 
reality, as something that our beliefs must also obediently take ac- 
count of, is the relations that obtain between our sensations or be- 
tween their copies. ..." Some of these relations are "accidental," 
but others ' ' are fixed and essential because they are grounded on the 
inner nature of their terms. ' ' Whatever may have been the history 
of these "fixed and essential" relations, it seems clear from Professor 
James's discussion that for contemporary experience they present an 
aspect which is inevitable and generally valid, and which, therefore, 
is absolute. "Inner relations," he affirms (p. 245), "are 'eternal,' 
are perceived [i. e., are immediately perceived] whenever their 
sensible terms are compared; and of them our thought— mathe- 
matical and logical thought, so-called— must eternally take ac- 
count." This affirmation clearly implies that mathematics and logic 
are not through and through pragmatic, but have and manifest an 
objective and absolute aspect. This being so, pragmatic construc- 
tion must be limited to an arrangement or rearrangement of objec- 
tive data. And Professor James admits that "we receive ... the 
block of marble, but we carve the statue ourselves, ... we shuffle 
our perceptions of intrinsic relation and arrange them . . . freely." 

We may now also note that acknowledgment of the "fact" of 
"intrinsic" and "eternal" relations, "grounded on the inner nature 
of their terms," constrains the further admission that the so-called 
"that" aspect of cognition is vastly more than a bare "that." By 
virtue of its essential relations it comes to the cognizing subject with 
a certain context which must be taken account of. In short, the 
"that," the immediate fact or datum, is not purely immediate, but 
rather is mediated by its relations. These relations, accordingly, 
have a determining influence upon human thought about them. 
Neither "what" nor "that" is purely subjective. Whatever the 
real material of experience may be in itself, it has for contemporary 
experience an objective aspect. 

Thoroughgoing pragmatism, however, in so far as it does not 
espouse an unreflective immediate empiricism, will endeavor to re- 
duce this objective aspect still further. And a consistent pragmatism 
must reduce the resisting aspect of contemporary experience to terms 
of previous construction by conscious agents. Mr. Schiller resolutely 
attacks this problem. In order to obtain its solution he follows two 
lines of argument, which may be succinctly stated as propositions. 
The two fundamental propositions the validity of which he con- 

1 " Pragmatism," p. 244. 
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fidently undertakes to establish, are: (1) The apparently funda- 
mental forms of human thinking are products of constructive 
processes and had their origin as postulates.— Passing by this proposi- 
tion, I desire to examine briefly some of the suicidal consequences of 
the second proposition, which states that: (2) Apart from all con- 
struction or making, truth and reality reduce to an indeterminate 
potentiality or vk-q. 

Mr. Schiller is led to revive the Aristotelian concept vXij because 
convinced that neither the idealist nor the realist adequately defines 
the nature of the "resisting factor" in experience. Neither the 
idealistic phrase "about the self positing its other" nor that of an 
"objective or material world" is, in his opinion, "free from ob- 
jection." Such traditional phrases mislead, he declares, because they 
imply "just what we have seen to be untrue, viz., that there is an 
objective world given independently of us and constraining us to 
recognize it." 2 In view of the inadequacy of alternative historical 
explanations of the nature of the objective aspect of experience, Mr. 
Schiller advances his own solution: "The truest account, then," he 
declares, "it would seem possible to give of this resisting factor in 
our experience is to revive, for the purpose of its description, the 
old Aristotelian conception of 'matter' as v\r) Sacrixr) tov aSovs. as po- 
tentiality of whatever form we succeed in imposing on it. It may 
be regarded as the raw material of the cosmos. ..." The postu- 
late of such "raw material" follows from the alleged fact "that 
since any determinate character in a 'fact' may be conceived, and 
must be assumed, to have been derived, this original datum is re- 
duced for us in principle to a mere potentiality, an indeterminate 
possibility of what is subsequently made of it." 3 

Thus in the face of that which for contemporary experience is 
objective and absolute the pragmatist seeks escape through recourse 
to the concept vXri. This concept, however, may be shown to be 
untenable. 

The v\r) is advanced primarily as a limitative concept. The prag- 
matic method postulates "an initial basis of fact as the condition of 
its getting to work at all." But any particular "fact" "can always 
be conceived as having been 'made' by a previous cognitive opera- 
tion." 4 If every specific item of truth and reality has been con- 
structed by some agent prior to its appearance as "fact," then, 
clearly, if the chain of constructions is followed back through past 
eons, there is finally reached a mere potentiality of the first fact as 
basis of the initial construction of truth and reality. This vXr) 

* " Axioms as Postulates," p. 59. 
' " Studies in Humanism," p. 434. 
♦ " Studies," p. 428. 
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as mere potentiality would be indeterminate, and as such merely a 
"limit" of rational explanation. This briefly is the pragmatic ac- 
count of vXr). 

This use of the concept conflicts with another tenet of pragma- 
tism, or rather of humanism. Humanism, however, may be regarded 
as an amplified form of pragmatism. For Mr. Schiller has assured 
us that "humanism willingly assents . . . that reality is experience." 
What, then, is the relation of ZXr) as a limitative concept to the 
proposition "Reality is experience"? The vXy as such obviously is 
not experience nor is it experienced ; B ex hypothesi it serves simply 
as the basis of the initial act of the cognitive construction of truth. 
A question which the pragmatist cheerfully thrusts to one side arises 
in this connection, viz., What reality has the vXr) apart from the 
initial act of construction? Even potentiality must in some sort 
have reality. But vXr/ by definition seems as much cut off from that 
reality which is constituted by experience as the Kantian ding an 
sich. The pragmatist seems constrained to admit that there never 
has been an indeterminate vXr). If there never has been an inde- 
terminate vXri, if the notion is self-contradictory, then the idealistic 
contention that form and matter can not be disrupted stands unim- 
paired. But this very admission involves a further recognition of 
an objective aspect of all experience. For form and matter being in- 
sunderable, all material of human experience comes to experience in 
definite contextual relations, and, accordingly, determines the char- 
acter of human thought about it. If, however, the reality of a com- 
paratively indeterminate vXr/ be referred to some non-human con- 
struction, there is then no ZXi) as such, but still a determinate content 
of experience. The concept vXr) applied as a limitative concept ap- 
parently leads out into an infinite regress, for at whatever level pause 
be made the pure vXr) is still to seek. An ever receding hypothetical 
basis of determinate experience which always remains beyond experi- 
ence, can not be harmonized with the proposition "reality is ex- 
perience." Since sheer potentiality possessed of no characteristics 
is essentially unreal, the inseparable formal and material aspects of 
experience would seem each to have a psychical basis. Thus the ad- 
mission that reality is experience implies that the so-called vXr} 
has ultimately a psychical source. 

The vXr/ as a limitative concept Mr. Schiller urges should be con- 
fined to an epistemological application. The above discussion will 
already have given indication that if it be admitted that reality is 
experience, there can be no exclusively epistemological application of 
any concept. The epistemological uses of a concept have, by virtue 

6 Cf. James, op. cit., p. 248. 
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of this admission, ontological implications, and vice versa. This 
intimate interrelationship of the two philosophic disciplines explains 
the fact that the discussion of the epistemological bearings of vXrj 
by the pragmatist leads to a development also of its ontological 
implications. Mr. Schiller, it is true, remarks tentatively that meta- 
physics may for pragmatism be ultra vires, and that "it seems quite 
feasible to conceive the making as merely subjective, as referring only 
to our knowledge of reality, without affecting its actual exist- 
ence ..." and also that "it may be denied that we 'make' reality 
metaphysically, though not that we 'make' it epistemologically. " 
But to avoid a crass dualism implied by a doctrine of distinction 
between the epistemological and metaphysical making of truth and 
reality the pragmatist must identify the two processes. And this 
he attempts to do. Thus Mr. Schiller affirms 6 that "the notion of a 
plastic, growing, incomplete reality"— a notion which he claims to 
have established as valid— "will permit us to conceive a 'making of 
reality' as really cosmic." That which it is thus permissible to con-* 
ceive is soon given a metaphysical status, for we read (p. 434) : 
"When the doctrine of the making of reality out of a relatively inde- 
terminate material is construed metaphysically ... it seems to 
assert the formation of the real out of a completely indeterminate 
chaos, of which nothing can be said save that it was capable of 
developing the determinations it has developed under the operations 
which were performed upon it." 

Thus becomes manifest the inevitable tendency — if not necessity — 
of thought to develop the ontological implications of its epistemo- 
logical concepts. How an indeterminate %Xrj, whose synonym is 
chaos, could ever become the basis of determinate experience prag- 
matism fails to indicate. Alternative theories which define being 
as fundamentally spiritual are more harmonious with the theory 
that reality is experience. The burden of proof, therefore, would 
seem to rest upon the pragmatist and not upon the idealist when 
the former postulates as primal reality an indeterminate vXrj. If, 
then, he urge that vXij is indeterminate, but not indeterminable, may 
not the question be raised, by virtue of what characteristics vXij 
is capable of determination? But a vXr) of definite characteristics 
is not fay as such, it is not indeterminate, so the primal vXr) is still to 
seek. Indeed, an indeterminate but determinable vXr/ is obviously a 
contradiction in terms. 

The concept vXy seems capable of intelligible use in one sense 
only, viz., that any specific determinate item of experience is poten- 
tially another item which as yet is still unrealized. That it may 
become such other item is conditioned upon its possession of certain 
•"Studies," p. 427. 
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definite characteristics. No indeterminate item could be at all, and 
so a fortiori could not become the basis of experience. If this be so, 
then the concept vkr) simply constitutes a rather clumsy device for 
conveying the doctrine that what now is as truth and reality has 
undergone a previous development. 

In spite of pragmatic contentions to the contrary, we must, there- 
fore, not merely acknowledge a system of things constituted by the 
inner and essential relations of the particular items of experience — 
a system which for contemporary thought is objective — but also 
admit that the attempt to disrupt any item or aspect of experience 
into a form imposed by a cognitive agent, and a primal indeterminate 
matter or v\r), is futile. So long as we assent that reality is experi- 
ence, for just so long must we further assent that no aspect of experi- 
ence—actual or possible— contains or reveals a bare vA.17, a sheer 
potentiality. For within experience form and content imply one 
another. To admit this is to admit that in some sort the matter of 
experience has a psychical basis. There can be no non-psychical vXrj. 
A psychical v\t), a specific aspect of which may be rearranged by an 
individual cognizer, is well within the bounds of a system of idealistic 
concepts. The pragmatic explanation of the resisting factor in ex- 
perience as an alternative to idealism and realism would seem, there- 
fore, unsuccessful in its mission. So far as consistent meaning is 
attached to the concept vXiy, it turns out to be the crass matter of 
the dualist. In so far as an intelligible interpretation of the doc- 
trine it is intended to convey is given, it proves to be idealistic in 
purport. 



Yale University. 



A. R. GiFPORD. 
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Studies in German Romanticism. Part L: Repetition of a Word as a 

Means of Suspense in the Drama under the Influence of Romanticism. 

An inquiry into the structural foundations of dramatic suspense. 

Martin Schutze. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1907. 

Pp. 58. 

This is "the first in a series of five chapters forming the historical 
and philosophical groundwork for an essay upon the ' Theory of Reality 
of Modern Romanticism.' " The main line of the argument presented is 
as follows: 

Repetition in some kind is essential to all art, amplifying and inten- 
sifying the main idea by presenting it in a variety of relations. Modern- 
ity, development in all arts, romanticism — the terms are apparently inter- 
changeable for Dr. Schutze — emphasize variety, not by weakening the 
repetitive bond of unity, but by making it less obvious. In romantic art 



